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history books, it is merely the ancient name of the city during
the period when Tokyo was the residence of the Shoguns. When
the Shoguns lost their power in 1866 the Emperor moved from
Kyoto to Yedo, the city was re-baptized Tokyo, and it began that
extraordinary development which has made it one of the biggest
cities of the modern world.
But all these towns live in constant peril of being wiped out
The Japanese islands, which arc merely the outer edges of the
great Asiatic mountains (the Japanese Sea, the shallow Yellow Sea,
and the East China Sea are of very recent date, like the North
Sea, which turned England into an island), form part of the vol-
canic ridge that stretches from the island of Sakhalin to Java in
the Dutch East Indies, and they arc in almost constant motion.
The seismograph observation statistics of Japan reported 27,485
earthquakes between 1885 and 1903. That gives an average of
1477 per year, or four per day. Of course, most of these arc of
no particular importance. A slight shiver in a teacup, a rattling
of a chair against the wall and that would be all. But one gets
some idea of the danger to which this island region is exposed
when you realize that Kyoto, the ancient capital, was shaken 1318
times during the ten centuries of its existence. Of these 1318
shakings 194 were classified as c strong * and 34 as absolutely
'destructive/ The earthquake of September 1923, which par-
tially destroyed the city of Tokyo and which killed nearly 100,000
people and lifted certain small islands a couple of feet in the air
while sinking others below sca4evel, is of such recent date as still
to be remembered by all of us.
People often associate earthquakes with volcanic disturbances.
Some of them are undoubtedly the result of volcanic eruptions.
But most earthquakes are caused by a sudden sliding among those
layers of rock which lie beneath the soil on which we live. When
such layers move only an inch or so the result is a commotion
which may merely upset a few trees and shrubs but which if it
takes place in exactly the right spot (the * wrong spot * would be
better) may cause a catastrophe like that of Lisbon in 1755, when
20,000 people were killed, or Canton in 1920, when the number
may have been as high as 200jooo. Accoaxfing to the conservative